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corridor between the primary and the secondary school.1 In
England, when secondary education as defined by the Act of
1902 became accepted as a national responsibility, a middle
way was followed, by which a child who had attended an
elementary school might be drafted into a secondary school,
with suitable financial assistance, at or about the age of eleven.
This plan, as we have seen, is most in accord with the child's
growing needs. In the United States of America, the tradition
referred to above has been broken by the rise of the junior high
school. Instead of eight years being spent in the elementary
school, followed by four in the high school, the newer organiza-
tion diminishes the elementary-school course to six years,
followed by three in the junior high school, and three in the
high school proper. Otherwise expressed, the formula 8-4
has been changed to 6-3-3, and the tendency seems to be to
change it to 4 4 4.
The principle exemplified in these cases is that, where the
state undertakes to establish a school system on a nation-
wide scale, the division between the primary and the post-
primary parts of the system is made round about the age of
eleven years. There is no more instructive or interesting phase
of the comparative study of education in different countries
than the organization of their state-maintained schools. But
we must now pass on to indicate the present trend of opinion
and practice in England, making sundry comparisons with
other countries as we proceed. The English tendency in educa-
tion, as in other matters, has been to let things "slowly
broaden down, from precedent to precedent," trusting to
voluntary enterprise here, or to isolated local action there,
until at length the desirability of a definite reorganization on a
national scale became apparent to most citizens of average
intelligence. This process, which is sometimes derided as
1 The barrier between the Prussian elementary and higher schools
could hardly be passed after the age of 10, though it was passed occasion-
ally by exceptional men like Virchow and Paulsen.